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The Red Batiks of Jambi: 
Questions of Provenance 


Fiona G. Kerlogue 


This article is intended to shed light on questions 
of provenance of a group of cloths believed by 
some to have originated from Jambi in Central 
Sumatra.' At the same time it seeks to unravel 
the circumstances which gave rise to differing 
opinions in published accounts concerning the 
provenance of the cloths. 

Curators attempting to identify textiles in 
museum collections are often faced with difficul- 
ties regarding dating and provenance, especially 
where cloths have been bought from dealers or 
where donors do not have detailed information 
about the original place of manufacture. If the 
curator is unfamiliar with the materials and 
technical processes involved in the manufacture 
of the item, judgments as to the provenance of 
the cloth may be uncertain. Where the style and 
arrangement of motifs are compared with those 
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found in existing items in museum collections, 
but where no items have been collected 
previously from the actual originating site, 
this is as likely to cloud the issue as to provide 
clarification. 

In the case of the batiks of Jambi, in Central 
Sumatra (figs. 1, 2), reference to published 
sources can be confusing, as contradictory 
assertions abound. 


The Batiks of Jambi 


Within collections of batik both in museums 
and in private collections, pride of place has 
traditionally been given to those from Java, in 
particular, the finely worked examples associated 
with the courts of Central Java in Yogyakarta and 
Surakarta. Dutch accounts (Jasper and Pirngadie 
1916 and Rouffaer and Juynboll 1914) tended to 
focus on these products of the elite rather than 
on batiks produced on the north coast of Java. A 
recent upsurge of interest in this Pasisir (north 
coast of Java) batik has led to publications and 
the recent exhibition held in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (Heringa and Veldhuisen 
1996). Of batik from Sumatra comparatively little 
has been written. There are few Jambi batiks in 
Dutch museum collections, perhaps because the 
Dutch did not obtain a foothold in Jambi until 1858 
when the Sultan moved his court upriver. From 
there he orchestrated a staunch resistance, which 
lasted until the Dutch found his hiding place in 
1904 and murdered the eighty-eight year-old 
sultan. Even then resistance continued for more 
than a decade, and it was not easy for the Dutch 
to explore arts and crafts in this hostile region. 

Rouffaer and Juynboll, during research for 
their definitive account of the art of batik as prac- 
ticed in Java in the early years of this century, 
came across a reference in Yule and Burnell (Yule 
[1886] 1985, pp. 115-16) as follows: “In Java and 
Sumatra chintzes of a very peculiar kind of 
marbled pattern are still manufactured by 
women, under the name of batik.” However, 
they added a note in their own account to the 
effect that the writer must surely have meant 
Java alone (1914, p. 418). Published references to 
the batik of Jambi are sometimes contradictory 
or at the very least confusing. Some suggest that 
no batik was ever produced there. For example, 
Inger McCabe Elliott has written that: “One type 
of Muslim-inspired batik is known as ‘Jambi’ 
because it was exported from the north coast [of 
Java] to Palembang, the capital of the Sumatran 
province of Jambi” (1984, p. 137). Others have 
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stated that while some Jambi batiks were made 
locally, others also known as “Jambi batiks” were 
actually made elsewhere (Djoemena 1986, p. 90). 

According to a list published in Gittinger 
(1980, p. 125), the catalogue at the Museum of 
International Folk Art in Santa Fe shows an entry 
for a batik headcloth from Sumatra, “Djambu” 
with the word “Java?” added, the cataloguer 
clearly unaware of the existence of batik in Jambi 
(acc. no. 2326). The cataloguer of a group of 
textiles obtained in Palembang in the 1930s as 
Jambi cloths and donated to the Ethnographic 
Museum, Leiden in 1960 has given their origin 
as Jambi, but referred in notes to published 
opinions that Jambi batiks came from East Java. 

The source of this confusion appears to be 
articles written by B. M. Goslings, who was para- 
doxically the first to bring the existence of batiks 
in Jambi to the notice of Western readers and at 
the same time the first to cast doubt on whether 
they were all really made there. His series of arti- 
cles between 1927 and 1930 contain deliberations 
over the use of red in Jambi batik production. 
Some later writers have been led astray by 
placing too much emphasis on certain sections of 
his articles and misinterpreting others. The result 
is that contemporary opinion about Jambi batik is 
polarized in relation to the color. Some opinions 
are that the most striking and distinctive feature 
of Jambi batiks is their characteristic red color.’ 
Others suggest that true Jambi batiks are pre- 
dominantly blue with white or cream-colored 
floral motifs, and that prior to the introduction 
of aniline dyes to Jambi (which according to local 
informants occurred as late as 1980) Jambi batiks 
never contained a red color. Batiks containing 
red dating from the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth centuries and purporting to come from 
Jambi were thought to have been imported from 
Java. This was the view held by curators of the 
exhibition of South Sumatran textiles mounted 
in 1994 at Museon, the educational museum in 
The Hague, which contains probably the best 
collection of Jambi cloths held by any museum. 
The Museon batiks comprise the collection made 
by Willem Steinbuch when he was Resident in 
Jambi from 1932 to 1934. Catalogue entries for the 
red cloths in the collection now give their origin 
as Java, although on the original card entries this 
was not the case for all of them. The exhibition 
catalogue divides Jambi batiks into two types: the 
blue “traditional” types, and the red ones, known 
as “kain lama” (old cloths), but which the author 
says “were imported in former times from the 
north coast of Java” (Heringa 1994, p. 27). 


Opinions on the dyeing of red in Jambi 
batiks seem to originate from various readings of 
Goslings’ early remarks (1929-30b, 1929-30c), 
compounded by a reluctance on the part of 
Western observers to accept the possibility that 
the nature of Jambi’s textiles may have changed 
over time, with the cloths containing red repre- 
senting an older tradition than those without 
red. This sits uneasily with early approaches to 
the study of textiles in Southeast Asia (e.g., 
Adams 1973, Gittinger 1976), which tend to 
describe textiles in relation to a relatively fixed 
context, focusing on structures and symbolism 
with little discussion, if any, of changes in design 
over time. In the batik-producing villages of 
Seberang Kota, Jambi, however, change and the 
assimilation of outside influences have been a 
way of life since at least the seventh century, 
when Jambi, or Melayu as it was then known, 
sent envoys to the court of the Chinese emperor 
(Wang Gungwu 1958, p. 122). In the thirteenth 
century Jambi was importing cotton fabrics from 
Arab traders (Hirth and Rockhill 1964, p. 60), and 
Indian cloths were much in demand there from 
European traders during Jambi’s heyday in the 
seventeenth century as chief source of pepper for 
the European market (Kerlogue 1997). Cloths 
imported from India included the double-ikat 
patola, sembagi (chintz), and palempore, many of 
them popular at the Jambi court in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (Andaya 1989). 
Javanese imports containing a red color and 
dating from the nineteenth and the early 
twentieth century are still to be found in Jambi 


(Kerlogue 1996). With these imported textiles 
in much demand in Jambi, it is not entirely 
surprising that new patterns, designs, and colors 
reflecting the influences of these exotic cloths 
should have developed in local textiles. 

That batik was produced in Jambi was a fact 
thought to be unrecorded in Europe until 1927, 
when a Dutch ethnographic researcher and pho- 
tographer, Tassilo Adam, presented a Jambi batik 
cloth to the Ethnographic Department of the 
Colonial Institute in Amsterdam.‘ The Ethno- 
graphic Curator, B. M. Goslings, was very 
impressed by the cloth but surprised to discover 
the existence of a highly refined craft practice 
about which previously nothing was known. 
He researched the cloth’s background and 
possible connections with other textiles, and 
in October 1927 he published an article in 
Nederlandsch IndiéOud en Nieuw (N.LO.N.) to 
bring the cloth to public notice, and to appeal for 
further information. 

Tassilo Adam had compiled written data 
concerning the batik, including notes about 
method and place of manufacture. He had 
acquired the cloth in 1921 in the Pasemah high- 
lands in what was regarded as the Palembang 
interior. The following year he had been 
surprised to come across a batik workshop in 
Dusun Tengah, part of the area then called 
Petjinan and now known as Seberang on the 
north bank of the Batanghari opposite Jambi city. 
Here cloths of exactly the same type were being 
manufactured. Figure 3 shows a cloth of similar 
design and color. The cloths were first dyed 
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Fig. 3. Selendang (woman's 


shawl) from Jambi. Private 
collection 
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Fig. 4. Sarung (woman's 
skirt cloth) from Jambi 
Private collection 


yellow in an infusion of finely-chopped wood 
from the lembato tree.’ The design was then 
drawn on the cloth in hot wax using the canting, 
the same instrument used in Java.’ When wax- 
ing was complete, the cloth was vat-dyed in 
indigo. Next, the wax layer was “bruised,” or 
cracked, at night when it was cooler, and later 
immersed in an infusion of the wood of the 
marelang tree.’ This color was called soga, as in 
Java, although the dyestuff itself was different 
from that used in Java. Where the wax was 
cracked, a reddish-brown veining was produced. 
Finally, the wax was soaked off in hot water so 
that the pale yellowish brown of the lembato, now 
with dark veining, could emerge on its deep blue 
background. As well as producing the veining, 
the marelang bath resulted in a darkening of the 
blue where it had not been protected by a wax 
layer. Although Adam saw no red dyes in use, he 
did report that Jambi cloths had formerly been 
part blue, part red, and that local people no 
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longer made red, though it had been done in the 
past. 

Goslings’ article ended with an appeal for 
more data, which resulted in the receipt of a 
report from the Jambi Controleur, Van der Kam, 
on the current situation regarding batik manu- 
facture, together with a collection of cloths 
consisting of two selendangs (women’s head- 
cloths), two sarungs (tubular skirt cloths), two iket 
kepala (men’s headcloths), a kain panjang (wide 
unsewn skirt cloth), and two pieces of rectangu- 
lar cloth said to be for making up into a pair of 
trousers.” These cloths had clearly all been made 
using the process described by Adam in his 
earlier report, and were characterized by a 
brown-veined yellowish design on a blue 
ground (fig. 4). There were no examples of the 
red and blue cloths referred to by Adam, and it 
was not until a later article that Goslings turned 
his attention to these (1929-30b, pp. 175-85). 
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The Metzer Cloths 


Since publication of Goslings’ first two 
articles, in which the defining characteristics of 
Jambi batiks seemed to have been established, 
Mrs. van Beresteyn-Iromp published in May 
1928 an article about four batiks belonging to a 
Mr. Metzer, which had been exhibited in The 
Hague. Metzer had received these cloths from 
his sister-in-law, who had lived in Jambi for some 
time. It seemed that the sultan had presented 
them, and told her they were “old Jambinese.” 
One of them was almost identical to the Adam 
selendang with a central lozenge which Goslings 
had described in his first article, and did not con- 
tain red. The other three cloths, however, a 
sarung and two selendangs, all contained red. Mrs. 
Beresteyn supplied Goslings with photographs 
of all four cloths.’ 

The two blue and red selendangs both had a 
large red center field, which in each case was 
covered with rosette or flower patterns regular- 
ly and densely arranged in symmetrical rows 
(figs. 5, 6). Goslings commented on the similarity 
in this respect between the two cloths and the 
yellow and brown-veined blue cloths previously 
acquired. He also remarked that this aspect of the 
design was different from cloths decorated 
in Java. He concluded then that they must be 
genuine Jambi batiks unless they came from 
Palembang. 

Goslings mentioned that when he first read 
Mrs. van Beresteyn-Tromp’s account of the irreg- 
ularities in the patterns and the imperfections in 
the coloring of the batiks, he was reminded of 
cloths frequently imported into Sumatra in the 
past from India. The possibility that the cloths 
came from India was rejected on the grounds 
that Metzer’s cloths were batiked on both sides, 
whereas Goslings believed that cloths from India 
were only worked on one side. Goslings consid- 
ered and rejected the possibility that the cloths 
were block-printed. Since copper stamps had 
been used in Java since the mid-nineteenth 
century, Goslings’ assumption was that if stamps 
had been used in Jambi, this would have been 
their source, but there was no evidence of such 
an introduction. 

In fact, one of the cloths has certainly had at 
least part of its design stamped, with the repeat 
of the stamp showing clearly in the border (fig. 
5). This cloth appears to have had the original 
design stamped with a resist material; then the 
cloth was dyed red. Those parts to remain red or 
white have then been protected rather crudely 


with a further layer of resist, perhaps using 
a cruder tool than a canting, and the cloth 
immersed in an indigo bath. This indicates a 
different process from that used in the cloth in 
figure 6, where waxing was done entirely using 
the canting, and where in addition to a pale blue, 
a black shade was produced, possibly by means 
of an iron mordant in combination with the red 
dyestuff. The quality of the red shades differs in 
the three cloths, and it seems likely that they 
were produced by three different workshops. 
Of the three cloths, one (fig. 7) seems to have 
features in common with Javanese batiks, in par- 
ticular those of the north coast. This type of kain 
panjang is thought to have been made especially 
for export to Sumatra. It may be an example of 
the Jambi product that was imitated by Javanese 
exporters, or it may itself be Javanese. 
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Fig. 5. Detail of 
stamped cloth donated 
by Mr. Metzer to the 
Tropical Museum 
Amsterdam 

Cat. no. 581-1 


Fig. 6. Detail of hand- 
batiked cloth donated by 
Mr. Metzer to the Tropical 
Museum, Amsterdam 
Cat. no. 581-2 
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Fig. 7. Detail of kain panjang 
(wide skirt cloth) donated by 
Mr. Metzer to the Tropical 
Museum, Amsterdam 

Cat. no. 581-3 


Red Dyestuffs in Jambi 


Despite the differences from both Indian 
and Javanese cloths, the content of Van der 
Kam’s report led Goslings to doubt whether the 
red cloths belonging to Mr. Metzer could have 
been produced in Jambi. Van der Kam had 
recounted a local story of the introduction to 
Jambi of the canting. According to his infor- 
mants, the canting had been brought about fifty 
years earlier by a Javanese immigrant family and 
later copied by local women who adopted its use 
for their own work. Van der Kam had pointed 
out that even the descendants of this family 
didn’t use red in their cloth. Van der Kam’s 
assumption was that the Javanese family had 
introduced not just the canting but the art of batik 
itself. But surface patterning techniques, for 
example, mordant printing, may have existed in 
Jambi before the canting came into regular use 
there. Or another wax resist process may have 
been used in earlier times, perhaps using a 
cruder tool, such as one similar to the Indian 
kalam.” The fact that the Javanese newcomers 
would not have known how to make red in 
Jambi seemed to Van der Kam to explain the 
apparent lack of red dye in the currently- 
produced batiks in Dusun Tengah. The chief 
ingredients used for red in Java, however, 
mengkudu and alum, are both available in Jambi." 
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Van der Kam’s theory only holds up if neither 
the Javanese newcomers nor Jambi people knew 
how to make a red dye for cotton. 

Both Goslings and Van der Kam were per- 
haps unaware that the preparation of red 
dyestuffs has often been a jealously guarded 
secret in Indonesia as elsewhere,” and it is likely 
that villagers would have been reluctant to reveal 
their sources to each other, let alone to the Dutch. 
The recipes for the use of annatto, dragon's blood 
rattan, and sappan wood for dyeing a natural red 
in the Seberang villages of Jambi are still secrets 
which one family told me they alone held; the 
women who knew the secrets would not even 
tell their menfolk. The ingredients correspond 
closely with those mentioned by Van Hasselt 
(1882, pp. 396-67) in his report of the expedition 
to Central Sumatra of 1877-1879 by the 
Aardrijkskundig Genootschap (Geographical 
Society). Goslings does not refer to this report; it 
seems that he had not consulted it. In the report, 
Van Hasselt notes the use of sappan wood in 
Jambi to produce a red dye for cotton and silk. 
Sappan is mentioned by Van Hasselt as having 
been in use in the Jambi area to produce een 
schoone roode” in 1877 (Van Hasselt 1881, p. 236); 
it is recorded as the red dye used in the produc- 
tion of a woven cloth collected by the expedition. 
Red is the background color for silk songket cloths 


woven in Jambi, and the expedition recorded 
that the undyed silk was imported from 
Singapore and dyed in Jambi. If sappan was used 
for dyeing silk, the possibility that it may also 
have been used for cotton in Jambi should 
be explored. 

Sappan has certainly been used for red since 
very early times. Brunello (1973, p. 68) believes 
that sappan wood must have been used to 
produce red by “the ancients” (referring to 
civilizations such as ancient Harappa and 
Mesopotamia). At the end of the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo refers to sappan as a prod- 
uct of Sumatra (Rhys 1908, p. 344). It was also 
used in peninsular Malaya (Skeat 1902, p. 127) 
and in northwest Borneo, where the bark was 
used in combination with betel lime to produce 
red on cotton (Alman 1960, p. 604). Sappan wood 
was used in Europe at least as early as the four- 
teenth century, and it was frequently mentioned 
from 1400 onward. According to Leix, it was 
imported at that time from Sumatra, Ceylon, and 
India, via Venice (1937, p. 21). The sappan was 
imported in blocks and used for dyeing wool, 
cotton, and silk, but the color was not fast when 
it was used substantively (i.e., without a mor- 
dant). Adrosko (1971, p. 26) reports that sappan 
gives pink and claret hues and “was often used 
in calico printing and as a finishing dye in 
combination with other more stable but less 
brilliant hues.” Although she may have been 
referring to American practice here, it is clear that 
sappan could be used in printing to produce 
bright reds. While sappan has the reputation of 
being fugitive, in combination with other 
dyestuffs it can produce a relatively fast color. 
When cotton is previously treated with tannin or 
alum as a mordant, the color produced by sap- 
pan is more persistent (Brunello 1973, p. 337-38). 

In Jambi, one family showed me how to dye 
cotton red with a wood which they told me was 
kayu sepang. They first immersed the cloth in an 
infusion of lembato wood, then dyed it two or 
three times in the warm sappan infusion, adding 
tunjung to the dyebath." After the dyebath, they 
added kapur (lime paste), one of the ingredients 
used in betel chew which is made of ground 
shells and found in every household in the 
village.” Though the result was not a strong red, 
they told me that the process needed only to be 
repeated many times to achieve a good color. 
They added that other dyestuffs were used in 
combination with the sappan in the past, but 
they were reluctant to give details. 

Van Hasselt’s report also records the use of 


annatto, locally known as kasoembo-keling (Bixa 
orellana L) for an orange dye for silk in Jambi 
(1882, p. 397). M. D. Sagimun (1985) may be refer- 
ring to annatto when describing ceremonial wear 
in the Jambi region which may be merah kesumba 
(kesumba red). Annatto is not native to Indonesia 
and was probably introduced from India. Its 
name in Jambi, samo keling, implies a south 
Indian origin, keling being the Malay word for 
that region. Anderson reports that “Kasumba 
kling” was imported into east Sumatra from the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts in the early 
nineteenth century (1826, p. 205). According to 
Brunello (1973, p. 335), the plant is indigenous to 
the Americas and was introduced to Madras, 
although Leggett (1944, pp. 60-61) says that it 
was originally imported into the Near East and 
Europe from India. Annatto is extremely fugitive 
to light but was certainly used in Kelantan and 
Patani in the Malay peninsula to make orange 
(Skeat 1902, p. 124). It grows in Jambi and may 
have been one ingredient in the dye concoction 
used in the Jambi cloths. However, it could not 
alone have produced the bright brick red evident 
in many of them. 

Kesumbo keling is the local name for annatto, 
but kesumbo or kesumba can also refer to the 
safflower, another source of red dye." Local 
people told me that a flower had been used in 
dyeing in the past, but they did not know, or 
would not tell me, which flower this was. Hill 
refers to the use of kesumba for red in Terengganu 
in peninsular Malaysia (Hill 1949, p. 76). 

Jerenang, or dragon's blood rattan (Daemon- 
orphs spp.) was mentioned by Van Hasselt in his 
account of the Geographical Society's expedition 
through Jambi as the source of a red dye for dye- 
ing wood (1882, p. 396). In the Seberang villages 
it was frequently mentioned to me as a material 
which could be used in combination with other 
dyestuffs to produce red for batiks, though no 
one would admit to knowing the recipe. In the 
nineteenth century it was exported in large 
quantities to Europe. Crawfurd gives Jambi as 
the principal place of production in the 
Indonesian archipelago (1971 [1856], p. 123).”” 
Both the fruits and the gum are still gathered by 
forest dwellers and traded; jerenang is included 
in a list of nontimber forest products in the 
reports of surveys of Muaro Sekalo village and 
Pemayungan village carried out between 20 July 
1994 and 4 August 1994 as part of the RI/ODA 
Forest Project in Jambi Province. Here, and in 
Sandbukt’s study of Kubu hunter-gatherers in 
Jambi (1988, p. 145), it is specifically referred to 
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as a dyestuff, and local people certainly do 
believe that is one of its chief uses. Its use as a red 
dye for textiles is also reported in the Malay 
peninsula and Borneo (Othman 1994, p. 111). 
Bisschop Grevelink says that it was exported to 
China, where it was used not only as a fine 
crimson dyestuff but also as a medicine (1883, 
p. 760). It is easily obtainable in the main market 
area of Jambi City, and it seems likely that it was 
once a major ingredient in the red dyebath. 

The fourth material suggested by local 
informants as a red dye source in Jambi is 
marelang, identified by the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, from samples I sent as Pterospermum 
cf. acerifolium (Steruliaceae). Gerini, cited in Burkill, 
reported this plant as a source for an orange-red 
dye in Siam. Although Burkill refers also to a dye 
plant of Jambi whose bark is used to give a yel- 
low color, which he suggests may be 
Pterospermum diversifolium, sometimes known as 
merelang (sic), he is clearly confusing marelang (sic) 
with lembato, which does give a yellow dye (1966, 
p- 1867). Van Hasselt reported the use of the bark 
of marilang (sic) in Jambi in the late nineteenth 
century for the dyeing of batik, but identified it 
as Pterospermum (?) parvifolium Mig. (Van Hasselt 
1884, p. 18). Although its main use is now to give 
a final soga reddish-brown veining, it is possible 
that in combination with other substances it 
could have been used to produce other reds in 
the disputed cloths. It seems unlikely, however, 
that it would produce the red found in the 
disputed cloths if it was used on its own. 

Until the introduction of aniline dyes to Java 
in the late nineteenth century, the most widely 
used dyestuff for the preparation of red was the 
root of the mengkudu tree (see Heringa 1989, 
pp. 116-19)."" Mengkudu was also known as a 
dyestuff in Sumatra, where its use was reported 
in the early nineteenth century (Marsden [1811] 
1986, p. 95).” It is likely to be the same dyestuff 
which Marco Polo referred to in addition to 
sappan in his description of Jambi in the 
thirteenth century (Rhys 1908, p. 344). The 
mengkudu tree is common in the batik-making 
villages of Jambi, and its fruit was used in the 
indigo vat for dyeing blue. Although it was never 
reported to me as a source of red dye, it is possi- 
ble that mengkudu roots were used but that the 
method of using it was a very well kept secret. 

The process of using a morindone-bearing 
dyestuff such as mengkudu in combination with 
alum, oil, and alkali to produce a fast red dye was 
known in Europe as Turkey-red dyeing. Alfred 
Bühler (1941, p. 1424) believed that Turkey-red 
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dyeing was introduced to Southeast Asia along 
with Islam, pointing out that Turkey-red dyeing 
is generally found among “those Malayan peo- 
ples who were not only subjected to the 
influence of Hindu, but particularly to that of 
Islamic civilization.” Since the method was not 
mentioned by the Dutch botanist Rumphius 
at the end of the seventeenth century, Bühler 
concluded that the Turkey-red process was 
transplanted at a later date from the Near East, 
probably alongside the spread of Islam. If so, 
Jambi people would be very likely to have 
learned of it, since Islam has been central to 
Jambi culture for many centuries. The use of 
mengkudu and alum is more likely to have been 
indigenous to the region; it was widely used in 
the eastern islands, and its prevalence in what 
Bühler regarded as areas more penetrated by 
Islam may had been to do with the fact that the 
mengkudu tree grows best near the coast. The 
other key ingredient in Turkey-red dyeing, alum, 
has been exported from Egypt since the time of 
the Roman Empire, and thus would have been 
available in its mineral form to countries that had 
trading connections with Egypt (Brunello 1973). 
In Indonesia it is obtained for dyeing from alum- 
rich plants, such as jirek (Symplocos fasciculata) or 
from mineral sources (Kajitani 1980, p. 318). 
Coastal people could have obtained alum either 
through trade or from such plants. Marsden 
mentions the use in Sumatra of ashes from the 
fruit-stalks and leaf-ribs of the coconut for fixing 
the color from mengkudu, but alum was also 
obtainable as he mentions its use as a mordant 
(Marsden [1811] 1986, p. 95). 

Goslings was not aware of the existence in 
Jambi of these red dyestuffs and was not yet con- 
vinced that the “Jambi” cloths described and 
illustrated in Mrs. van Beresteyn-Tromp’s article 
could have emanated from Jambi. He considered 
a range of possibilities about the methods of 
manufacture. He seemed convinced that they 
did not come from Java and was inclined to con- 
clude that they were made at some center of 
batik-making on the Coromandel coast (1929- 
30b, p. 179). He referred as evidence to two 
Coromandel cloths in the Colonial Institute col- 
lection, and to the description in Rouffaer and 
Juynboll of methods of manufacture there. The 
parts to be dyed red were first waxed in; then the 
cloth was dyed in an indigo dye bath. The wax 
was then removed and the parts to be red had a 
mixture of sappan and alum painted on. This 
was followed by immersion in a boiling bath of 
“chaya” root, a “rubiaceae” like the mengkudu. 


Goslings pointed out similarities in the 
patterning and motifs between the Jambi cloths 
and those from the Coromandel coast. In 
addition, he noted that in both the Indian cloths 
and in those belonging to Mr. Metzer, the edges 
of the rosettes in the central field are often 
incomplete at the borders. He was clear that sim- 
ilar features did not appear in cloths from Java 
described by Rouffaer or Loebér. Further, he 
quoted Rouffaer mentioning that there were 
two-sided South Dekhanese batik cloths manu- 
factured for export to the Dutch East Indies. 
Similarly, he pointed out that Rouffaer had said 
that in Masulipatam, wooden hand-block stamps 
were used, as well as a hand-drawing instrument 
(kalam), and the batiks were sometimes worked 
on both sides. His article concluded that Metzer’s 
cloths came from India. 


The Petri Cloths 


In his next article on the subject of Jambi 
batiks (1930-31) Goslings registered his surprise 
at a letter from Mrs. van Beresteyn-Tromp in 
which she stated that there was corroboration 
from Metzer’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Bekker, who had 
recently returned from the Indies, that Metzer’s 
batiks were undoubtedly manufactured in Jambi. 
Furthermore, Mrs. van Beresteyn-Tromp had 
reported that ex-Resident Petri, who had run the 
administration in Jambi between 1918 and 1923, 
was in possession of red-colored Jambi batiks, 
bought at the same time Mrs. Bekker had bought 
hers. 

Mrs. van Beresteyn-Iromp arranged a meet- 
ing between Goslings and Mr. Metzer, to which 
Metzer brought his three batiks. He explained 
that Mrs. Bekker had not been given the three 
cloths by the sultan of Jambi in 1920, as had been 
stated in Mrs. Beresteyn-Tromp’s original article, 
and repeated by Goslings in his.” According to 
Metzer, Mrs. Bekker had bought the cloths in 
Dusun Tengah, across the Batanghari River from 
the Dutch administrative headquarters. 

Goslings’ immediate impression, on seeing 
the cloths, was that they were indeed exceptional, 
and their appearance seemed to justify his 
earlier theory that they might well have come 
from India. Mrs. van Beresteyn-Tromp had 
also brought two more red batiks belonging to 
another individual and said to have come from 
Jambi. One of these Goslings judged to be of the 
same type as Metzer’s cloths; the other he iden- 
tified immediately as being a Javanese type, 


similar to one he had seen illustrated in color 
plate 5 of Loebér’s work “Das Batiken.”” 

A visit was then made to the Petri house, 
where Mrs. Petri showed Goslings the cloths in 
question. One was a “blue” selendang similar to 
the original Adam cloth; the other five were also 
selendangs, bought in one of the kampungs across 
the river, in black or dark blue and red. Again, 
Goslings was very firmly of the opinion that 
these cloths did not resemble Javanese cloths. His 
judgment was that they must have been made in 
the Jambi kampungs at an earlier time. Goslings 
then asserted a complete correspondence 
between these cloths and one of the Metzer 
batiks which he took as being a characteristic 
specimen of this type from Jambi. 

Mrs. Bekker acquired all her batiks at inter- 
vals between 1920 and 1921 from people in the 
kampungs across the Jambi River. There they 
were regarded as valuable possessions, but 
people had been forced by circumstance to sell 
their valuables. She had bought her first cloth on 
a visit to the kKampungs which she made with 
Resident Petri. 

In addition to the Bekker and Petri cloths, 
there were also a number of batiks obtained by 
Professor Van Eerde during his travels in the 
Indies for the Colonial Institute. Most of these 
were in yellow and blue, but one contained red. 
This was a very fine cloth sewn into a sarung 
which Professor Van Eerde had bought from a 
Jambinese in Batavia.” The central panel of this 
hand-batiked cloth was red, while the rest of the 
cloth is light brown-veined white on a blue-black 
background. Goslings judged this cloth too to be 
a genuine specimen of a Jambi batik from former 
times. 

The question then was why people in the 
village no longer knew how to dye red. Mrs. 
Bekker said that she had heard the people in the 
kampungs mention that during the life of a “great- 
grandfather,”* the akal (or knowledge of the 
method of using) for the red dye still existed, but 
that it had since been lost. Mrs. Petri also told 
Goslings that she had heard that the skill of 
making the red dye had been taken to the grave. 
Both thus corroborated what Tassilo Adam had 
said he had been told at the time when Petri ran 
the administration in Jambi in 1918-1923. 
Goslings’ final conclusion was that the Petri 
cloths had indeed been made in Jambi at some 
earlier time when the aristocracy could still 
afford to have such luxury cloths made for them 
(1930-31, p. 345). 
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Fig. 8. Detail of selendang 
with central lozenge. Museon, 
The Hague. Cat. No. 6887 


Red Batiks and Blue Batiks 


In 1945 Johannes Philipsen published a 
reappraisal of Goslings’ work, in which he 
divided the cloths into two categories: “red” 
batiks and “blue” batiks. Philipsen in his 
summary chose to reject Goslings’ eventual 
conclusion that cloths containing red had 
probably been made in Jambi. His chief reasons 
for doing so seem to be that he had read the 
report of Willem Steinbuch (1933) on the matter 
and seen Steinbuch’s collection of batiks, and 
these led him to the conclusion that what he 
called the blue and red batiks were entirely 
distinct from one another. He placed consider- 
able weight on Steinbuch’s view that the cloths 
containing red probably came originally from 
East Java. However, Steinbuch did not visit the 
batik-producing villages himself but bought 
cloths from local people who brought them to his 
residence. His brief description of batik-making 
in his memorandum of transfer written in 1933 
suggests that he had based his ideas on the 
earlier of Goslings’ articles (1927-28; 1929-30a; 
1929-30b; 1929-30c). This was before Goslings 
had had a chance to consider the assiduous 
investigations of Mrs. van Beresteyn-Iromp, 
since he reports that Goslings had come to the 
conclusion that the possibility that the red batiks 
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had originated in Dusun Tengah could be ruled 
out. Steinbuch refers only to a series of three 
articles by Goslings. Although Steinbuch’s con- 
clusions are that the “red” cloths all came from 
Java, one of his statements seems to lend support 
to the theory of a Jambi origin for the cloths. He 
says that the cloths containing red were being 
sold as “kain Jambi” in Jambi itself (1933, p. 209). 

Steinbuch’s own investigations seem to be 
limited. He gives no details as to his informants. 
He was told that red batiks were imported from 
East Java, and it is certainly the case that large 
quantities of Javanese batik were sold in Jambi at 
that time.” Whether all of the kain lama were part 
of this trade, however, is another matter. 
Steinbuch also, completely erroneously, stated 
categorically that there was no weaving in Jambi, 
but there is extensive evidence to the contrary.” 
Steinbuch must be regarded as an unreliable 
source, and Philipsen’s conclusions about red 
batik, relying heavily as they do on Steinbuch’s 
report and with little evidence of any additional 
research, should thus not be given much weight. 
The division of the cloths into two groups, the 
blue and the red cloths, was based on the idea 
that one group was made in Jambi while the 
other was not. The picture may in fact be more 
complicated than this. 
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Fig. 9. Hand-batiked cloth 


Steinbuch’s cloths do at first sight seem to 
fall rather neatly into two types, with many of 
the cloths containing red stamped in an all-over 
pattern of rows of rosettes, whereas the “blue” 
batiks (i.e., those containing no red) are tulis 
(hand-drawn) work, many of them containing a 
central lozenge, and with different types of 
motifs, usually but not always floral. In fact, there 
is considerable overlap. Some of the cloths that 
contain red have a central lozenge (fig. 8); some 
of the stamped cloths also contain tulis work; and 
some of the cloths worked by hand contain red 
(fig. 9). One (fig. 10) seems to imitate the process 
used in the stamped Metzer cloth (fig. 5). 
Another has no tulis work at all (fig. 11). When 
one looks also at the cloths in the Tropical 
Museum in Amsterdam, the situation is further 
complicated, with the merak ngeram motif, which 
appears frequently in stamped form, also 
appearing in tulis work. Other motifs which 
appear only in stamped form in Steinbuch’s 


Museon, The Hague. Cat. no. 6883 


collection can be found in hand-drawn work in 
other collections, such as the one in the 
Ethnographic Museum, Rotterdam. A range of 
different processes appears to have been used in 
the production of these cloths, including the use 
of wood blocks, possibly to apply mordants. It 
is likely that differences in technique would be 
more useful indicators of origin than differences 
in color. 

Although it is unlikely that the question can 
ever be finally settled, the weight of evidence 
seems to suggest that some red batiks were in 
fact manufactured in Jambi. Knowledge of 
natural red dyestuffs did not, in fact, die out, 
though the practice of using red in batik produc- 
tion seems to have stopped. Many people today 
in the Seberang villages still keep batiked heir- 
loom cloths containing red which they believe 
were made by their “great-grandparents.” 
During the period of Japanese occupation and 
the period of austerity which followed, there was 
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Fig. 10. Hand-batiked cloth. Museon, The Hague. Cat. No. 6885 
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Fig. 11. Detail of printed cloth 
Museon, The Hague 
Cat. No. 6893 


a lengthy hiatus in production. Only one woman 
retained the knowledge of how to produce a 
red dye, and her family alone continues to use 
marelang for the soga veining. A similar disrup- 
tion, the flight of the sultan and his court from 
the city in 1858, could have produced similar 
results in a previous epoch. 

Jambi textiles are under-represented in 
museum collections for a number of reasons, 
chief amongst them the fact that until the early 
years of this century, the Dutch presence there 
was tenuous. There are few ethnographic 
accounts and inadequate field data for firmly 
establishing provenance for many of the textiles 
that have been collected. Where data is available, 
insufficient weight has been given to the 
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testimony of local informants and Dutch 
witnesses reporting information gleaned at the 
collection site. In the light of present-day field 
research and a careful investigation of dye 
sources available at the time, there now seems no 
good reason to search for other sources for those 
red batiks that in the Jambi region are regarded 
as indigenous products. 
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Notes 


1. This article is based on a paper delivered at the 
International Symposium on Indonesian Textiles 
held under the auspices of the National Museum 
Jakarta, in Jambi, Indonesia, November 6-9, 1996. 
Note: In English, the Javanese word batik has come 
to designate both the wax-resist technique and the 
fabric so decorated [Ed.]. 


2. The city of Jambi is capital of the province of 
Jambi; Palembang is the capital of South Sumatra. 


3. Red Jambi batiks make up most of the Jambi 
collection in the National Museum of Singapore 
(Lee 1991), and the few batiks held in London at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the Museum of 
Mankind are of this type (Gillow 1992, figs. 59, 60). 


4. Nowkeptin the Tropical Museum, Amsterdam, 
and catalogued as no. 347/2. 


5. A sample from the lembato tree has been iden- 
tified as Artocarpus cf. dadak by the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh. It may be the same as 
Artocarpus limpato Miq. (Moraceae), referred to as 
being native to Sumatra (Uphof 1968). 


6. The canting is a small penlike instrument 
formed of a bamboo handle attached to a copper 
bowl and spout through which hot wax is drawn 
onto the cloth. 


7. A sample from a marelang tree has been iden- 
tified by the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
as Pterospermum cf. acerifolium (Sterculiaceae). 
Pterospermum acerifolium is recorded by Schweppe 
as a source of red dye in Malaya but not in 
Indonesia (1992, p. 107). 


8. These cloths are in the Tropical Museum 
collection in Amsterdam, catalogued as nos. 483/1 
to 483/8. No. 483/6, however, appears to be missing. 


9. The three red cloths are now in the Tropical 
Museum, Amsterdam, catalogued as nos. 581/1, 
581/2 and 581/3. 


10. The kalam consists of a stick, pointed at the end 
where the wax is drawn onto the cloth, with thread 
wrapped around it which soaks up the hot wax, 
acting as a reservoir. 


11. Mengkudu is the Indonesian name for Morinda 
citrifolia. In Indonesia, alum is obtained for dyeing 
from alum-rich plants, such as jirek (Symplocos fasci- 
culata) or from mineral sources (Kajitani 1980, 
p. 318). 


12. See, for example, Maxwell 1981. 
13. ”A beautiful red.” 
14, Tunjung is iron sulphate, used as a mordant. 


15. Calcium in the form of crushed shells is 
reported as having been used to brighten madder- 
type dyes in India (Irwin and Hall 1971, p. 15). 


16. Praetorius, in his description of the industries 
of Palembang in 1832, says that dyeing was carried 
out there with Kesumba kemalo. It is not clear what 
dyestuff this refers to. He refers at another point to 
the use of Kemalo, imported from Siam, as a red 
dye for cotton (Praetorius 1843, p. 395). 


17. He estimates the quantity produced in Jambi 
at a thousand hundredweight. 


18. Raffles also refers to the use of Kasomba kling 
to produce a light red or rose color (Raffles [1817] 
1965, p. 170). 


19. Marsden gives this as Morinda umbellata. 


20. Goslings points out that this would have been 
impossible anyway, since the sultanate was abol- 
ished in 1906 when the Dutch imposed direct rule. 


21. This cloth is from Rouffaer’s collection and is 
given as being from Surabaya. 


22. No. 556/19 in the Tropical Museum collection. 


23. The term used was probably nenek, which can 
refer to a grandparent or elder of either sex; it often 
refers to a member of the oldest generation that can 
be remembered. 


24, Figures reported by Wellan (1932, p. 372) show 
that the numbers of cloths imported into Jambi and 
recorded by the customs officer more than halved 
between 1925 and 1928, however. This may suggest 
that unofficial trading was going on at the same 
time. 


25. I found several parts of looms in the Seberang 
villages, now in Jambi Museum. Older people could 
remember their grandparents weaving until the 
Japanese occupation, when looms were destroyed. 
Many of the old cloths are kept as heirlooms. The 
report of the Central Sumatra expedition of 1877-79 
contains many references to weaving. Weavings 
collected during the expedition in the Jambi region 
are held today in the Ethnographic Museum in 
Leiden. 
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